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THE DESERT 


The Editor 


T Thomas derives the word for ‘religion’ from the 
S Latin ‘religare’ which means to bind together. Whether 

or not his etymology is correct, there is no doubt that 
the idea of binding together supplies the basic reality of 
religion by which man is bound to God and bound to the 
whole of God’s creation. It was the sense of solidarity with 
the entire universe and the divine spirits who guided it that 
inspired the primitive conception of religion. The Jews 
perfected this sense of dependence, and finally our Lord 
transformed it—yet always leaving man aware that he could 
not escape from God who gives him life nor from the 
world through which that life comes to him. 

Yet without the fulfilment of the true religion men were 
too easily held captive in this dependence and solidarity. 
They recognised the bonds that held them as tying them to 
the vast inescapable machine of the spheres. There was 
nothing but a collectivity and unless man by magical rites 
and such like superstitions kept in step with the rhythm 
of the heavens he was doomed to extinction. The ‘higher’ 
religions tried often to remove man from this enthralment 
by insisting on the freedom and perfection of his mind, so 
that he tended to free himself from the ‘religatio’ or 
binding rules of worship and give himself over to a more 
and more individualistic contemplation in which there was 
no longer any solidarity with the rest of the world that 
God had made, This was an escape that denied the basis of 
religion, Suffering and even death were not valuable as 
sacrifices but rather as disentanglements. 

The true religion of Jahwe and of Christ avoided this 
escapism by the application of what we may call the ‘prin- 
ciple of the desert’. Abraham remained with his people until 
such time as the Lord told him: ‘Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred and from thy father’s house’, 
The settled life of the farmer had to be sacrificed to the 
freer and more lonely life of the nomad, and the children 
of Israel were thenceforward to be constantly on the march 
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in desert places. Out in the arid mountains man becomes 
detached from a regular life and has to rely more and more 
upon the will of the hidden God who sends storms and 
sunshine, and in the direst need provides water from the 
rock, The farmer tends to worship the impersonal spirits 
of the earth and to hold tenaciously to ancient customs, 
often superstitious. In the desert the nomad finds that it is 
the God of the heavens who goes with him all the day and 
towers over him as he sleeps at night. Often the Father of 
heaven is terrifying, but he is very personal and intimate 
with his people. 

It is not only the tribe as a whole that is pushed by the 
Spirit into desert places. Abraham has to take his son to be 
sacrificed alone on the mountain; Moses is a fugitive from 
society and even cast off by his own people; David has to 
hide in field and cave to save his life. It is the Spirit who 
leads our Lord out into the desert before he begins his 
mission. The will of God is thus all the time separating 
the chosen race from the bondage of the universe, from 
the bondage of a universal society—that is from the bond- 
age of the earth and the overbearing possessiveness of 
parents. But also the individual under the hand of God is 
being separated from the bondage of tribal life with its 
oppressive superstitions and over-elaborated worship, until 
he eventually realises that it is not by bread alone that he 
lives, but by every word that the Father of heaven may 
utter. This is the essential bond of religion—held alone to 
the Word and the will of the Father. 

This principle of the desert is very different from that 
of the professional ascetic. While the tribe is wandering in 
the hills, the high-minded philosopher is mortifying his 
“flesh. The body cumbers his spirit. This bondage must be 
broken so that he may be liberated in mind and soul from 
the passions and the low emotions of sense. The ascetic takes 
himself out into his own home-made desert where he may 
dwell alone, undisturbed by the world and its folk. But 
within his mind he preserves a wonderful world of beautiful 
ideas to which he is bound, unknown almost to himself. 
The thongs of thought hold more tightly because invisible. 
Socrates looks forward to death because that is only the 
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casting away of the filthy rags of sense so that the soul 
may go marching on in perfect freedom. 

Not so the children of Israel in the desert, not so the 
Son of God as he approaches the final desert of Calvary. 
Christian mortification is really morti-fying, because it makes 
to die, not by choice but by the indomitable will of the 
Father of heaven, it makes the person to die. As the blood 
pours down the wood of the cross Christ dies, it 1s not 
merely the death of his physical part. He said so often that 
the Son of man must die, not that his soul must be separated 
from his body. The mystery of the abandoned cry on Cal- 
vary is just this—he did not remain tranquilly enjoying 
the beatific vision unmoved by the suffering and expiring of 
his ‘lower nature’. ‘This chalice’ that he accepted from the 
will of the Father meant all, not merely a part of his life. 

The Christian desert then is not so much that of the 
early eastern fathers, many of whom were as much moved 
by the example of Socrates as by that of the Cross. It is 
not the self-imposed penances by which a man attempts to 
‘overcome the flesh’. Experience shows that so many Christ- 
ians will set about mortification in this philosophical way, 
taking their disciplines and wearing their hair shirts, fasting 
and spending long hours in vigil upon their knees, And 
these ascetics learn to preserve their own ideas more and 
more tenaciously. The attachments to their own conceits is 
far more constricting and binding than the simple super- 
stitions of the country folk. Finally, too, they become 
attached to their own mortifications which are turned into 
a new form of magic. 

The Christian is forced out into the desert by the will 
of God. His mortifications are those of the hand of God 
lying often heavily upon him. He recognises the necessity 
of God’s direction; he finds his isolation in the exercise of 
authority over him. God speaks to him through his sur- 
roundings, his neighbours, his superiors—and always it 
leads to total death. He must relinquish his own ideas, He 
must wander parched and famished for days and weeks and 
years. He must suffer these things—it is not merely his own 
choice that leads him into the rocky tracts of land. There 
are times too when the will of the Father appears to him in 
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the impetuous Spirit of infinite love. He must suffer because 
he loves. He sees his beloved to suffer and cannot rest until 
he also is nailed to the Cross, held up aloft away from the 
world and its twirling seasons of life and death. ‘Arise, 
my love, my fair one, and come away.’ 

It is here especially that the great Christian tradition 
of voluntary mortification enters. It is ‘voluntary’ because 
chosen under the impetus of the love of Christ and hatred 
of sin. The act of the will is still subordinated to the im- 
pelling force of God’s will; although a choice is involved, 
it is the choice of a free obedience that leads the good 
Christian to nail himself to the Cross or to wish to be 
anathema for Christ. The purifying desert of God’s will 
lies at the heart of ‘If thou wilt let this chalice pass from 
me; nevertheless, not as I will... .’ 

The ideal of the Christian desert is not that of aridity 
and death. It is a region of the greatest fruitfulness where 
man finds again companionship, first with the Father of 
heaven and then with his own kind, with the world and with 
the whole universe. The tribe of Israel so often forgot this 
and thought that they were being separated out in order to 
remain for ever alone, the one and only tribe of Jahwe. 
Isaias tried to tell them that the desert led to a place of 
plenty where the whole world, all tribes and races would 
be gathered together as one under the loving protection of 
the Father of heaven. Abraham was not merely commanded 
‘to leave all his kith and kin, he was told to do this because 
God was to bring him to a land and to make of him a great 
nation—‘and in thee shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed’. The worship of the Christian will be one in tune 
with the whole world, in harmony with the song of the 
- spheres, but rid of all bondage and superstition. Christ dies 
in order that he may rise again and the earth may be full 
of his life. As his Father had led the Israelites through the 
desert to a land flowing with milk and honey, so he leads 
his Son through the desert of Calvary to the companionship 
of the new life on the side of the lake—‘Simon, son of John, 
lovest thou me? Feed my lambs.’ 
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THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS 


ARTHUR VALENTIN 
FIRST STATION: JESUS IS CONDEMNED 


HY did Pilate condemn our Lord to the Cross? 

WV He knew our Lord was innocent of the crimes 
brought against him; he knew more: he realised 

in some way our Lord was not merely man. The Romans 
believed in gods appearing in human form, in goddesses 
having human sons, and so on. Quite clearly Pilate was 
awed by the presence of Christ. Yet he condemned him! 
There were two reasons for this awful sin: first, Pilate’s 
evil life, his horrible cruelty, had raised up against him 
many enemies, and given them a handle to bring about his 
disgrace with the Roman Emperor. The background of 
Pilate’s life was wrong. The second cause was self-love. 
When Blessed Henry Suso had a vision of his Dominican 
master in glory he was told that to attain holiness there 
must be the renunciation of self. From this station I learn 
that I may sin suddenly and gravely against my Lord 
unless my life in general is true and spiritually healthy; 
and that the more I have of self-love the more I shall 
prefer self to God and his will. Pilate sought to save him- 
self by sacrificing Jesus, but in the end he came to ruin and 
disgrace. Had he attempted to save Jesus, he himself would 


be one of the saints, perhaps a martyr. ‘Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God.’ 


SECOND STATION: HE TAKES THE CROSS 

Long before the Passion our Lord predicted it in detail. 
He went up to Jerusalem for that last Passover quite 
deliberately, into the garden of Gethsemani fully aware 
of what would happen there so he took the Cross: this 
was more than receiving it. He knew that if he was lifted 
up on the Cross he would draw all men unto himself, and 
thus he would be the Way and the Door to the Father. Our 
Lord loved his cross. May I learn to love the cross God 
sends me: it will bring me closer to God, and with it I 
shall serve others more fully. Only those who have suffered 
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or sorrowed can ever really help those in pain or grief. 
Those who have a cross become crucified; so they become 
like Christ. Controversy wins few converts to God, but the 
impression made by men and women marked with the 
wounds of Christ will move many to become the servants 


of God. 


THIRD STATION: HE FALLS 


We are told that Jesus needed help on this Way of 
Pain, and that justifies our believing there were falls on 
the exhausting journey. There were falls, and there was 
the final arrival at Calvary. Most of us can remember 
some sudden fall while we were running, or walking fast. 
There was the sudden jolt, and then we remained still 
for a moment at the suddenness of the shock. But we got 
up, and went on. There are falls of sin, some so sudden. 
Few escape such an experience. The spiritual failure is the 
person who stays on the ground, perhaps in the gutter, but 
the victor is the one who gets up, however painful the effort, 
and bravely continues. Our Lord promises the crown of life 
to those who persevere to the end. There is no disqualifica- 
tion because of falls on the way. The grace of final perse- 
verance comes only in response to prayer. ‘Holy Mary... 
pray for us sinners, now, and at the hour of our death.’ 
That is a sure way to attain the great grace. 


FOURTH STATION: HE MEETS HIS MOTHER 


The Mother who was soon to stand at the foot of the 
Cross must have followed her Son, or met him at some 
junction of roads. Amid the sea of cruel faces what must 
have been the comfort of just one loving expression and 
the knowledge it gave of unfailing loyalty? Our Lady 
might have avoided the scenes of horror, but then she 
would have lost her opportunity of consoling her Son. 
Sometimes we have the opportunity of giving some service 
terribly repugnant to human nature, but asked for by 
another’s need; sometimes all we can do is to give a look 
of compassion. When we so serve we are renewing in our 
Lord the refreshment he gained when he saw his Mother’s 
face in a street in Jerusalem. In our hour of need may we 
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have some sight of that Mother’s face, for in it we shal] 
also see the likeness of her Son. 


FIFTH STATION: SIMON IS MADE TO HELP 

Simon was probably a man of some wealth, as the Gos- 
pels tell us he was returning to Jerusalem from a visit to 
his property. We hear later of his sons, while his wife is 
mentioned by St Paul as one of his helpers—indeed, as a 
second mother to him. The Roman soldiers would have a 
grim satisfaction in laying hold on a resident of position and 
giving him work fit for a slave. St Matthew says Simon 
was forced to give this help. Tradition tells us he lived to 
become a bishop and a martyr. The first cross-bearer may 
not have made a good start, but how well he ended. Per- 
haps he was the first convert that bitter day, soon to be 
followed by the thief and the centurion. The Way to 
Calvary is already a triumphal procession. If we have some 
great struggle in giving up our will to God’s, our salvation 
will depend on coming to God, even with our rebellious 
will, in prayer; to make contact with God even in protest. 
As the king of old extended his sceptre in token of favour, 
so will our Lord touch us with his cross, and we shall find 
we are following him solely because of love. He is the Lord 
who commanded us to love our enemies. Even when I am 
the enemy of Christ he loves me. What is his love when 
I am his friend? 


SIXTH STATION: VERONICA WIPES JESUS’S FACE 

Of old the Psalmist had exclaimed with great longing: 
‘Thy face, O Lord, will I seek’. In this incident of the 
Passion Veronica seeks and finds, but in sorrow and com- 
passion. The most beautiful of the sons of men is passing by 
disfigured, and his sacred face is as of one stricken with 
grief. Yet even so, ‘we see the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ’. The Fathers of the Church say that Adam 
and Eve were created according to the likeness of God, as 
regards the soul, and according to the likeness of God-made- 
man in face, while mystics have been shown in visions of 
heaven that the saved shall have a common resemblance to 
the features and expression of Christ our Lord. Adam and 
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his successors have lost this likeness by sin, but grace can 
restore it. The expression of the face is moulded by the 
thoughts of the mind—by the influence of the entire soul. 
We must bring the fair linen of the soul to our Lord that 
he may impress his likeness upon it. This we do by devotion 
to the Passion and by devotion to the suffering members 
of Christ. In that way we shall acquire the look of God-in- 
Christ. Then his disfigured face will appear in ours as 
beautiful; his look of humiliation will become in our case 
dignity; his expression of sorrow will be seen in us as joy. 


SEVENTH STATION: HE FALLS 

This Station shows our Lord fallen a second time. In the 
Crib of Bethlehem he lay there in the weakness of a new- 
born Babe; now he is seen again in weakness. We may thank 
him for this showing of true human frailty, for it brings 
him close to us. Holy Scripture puts it this way: ‘It behoved 


him to be made like unto his brethren. . . . For in that 
wherein he himself has suffered and been tempted he is 
able to succour them also that are tempted... . For we have 


not a High Priest who cannot have compassion on our in- 
firmities: but one tempted in all things like as we are, with- 
out sin.? A Christ immune from weakness would be very 
glorious, but also very inhuman, so in his love he divested 
himself of his rights and took upon him a nature capable of 
knowing pain and experiencing death. To sufferers and 
those in grief he can say, ‘Come unto me’; we can go to him 
unafraid, for we see wound marks in his strong hands. 
Christ is the Consoler because first he was the ‘Man of 
Sorrows’. 


EIGHTH STATION: HE SPEAKS TO THE WOMEN 

All through the Passion there is a remarkable prominence 
of the service of holy womanhood to our Lord. In the house 
of Simon the Leper at Bethany the rites of the Passion 
began. Mary anoints the feet of Christ, and dries them with 
her tresses. Said Christ our Lord: ‘She is come beforehand 
to anoint my body for the burial’. At the trial before Pilate 
the only human voice raised on behalf of our Lord was that 
of Pilate’s wife; at the foot of the Cross were our Lady and 
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Mary Magdalen, and close by other women. The Resurrec- 
tion morn begins with the little procession of women hasten- 
ing to the tomb to complete the anointings. Now a group of 
unnamed women show their love in sorrow and weeping as 
their Master passes by to die. They weep for him; he 
sorrows for them and for their children. All through Christ- 
ian history there has been this consecration of womanhood 
to our Lord. Some have served him in home life, some in 
the cloister. A great history of charity could be written by 
recounting the dedication of womanhood in nursing the 
sick, in serving lepers, in caring for the unwanted aged, and 
in countless other ways of selfless forms of work. Our 
Lord chose a woman for his sole human parent; that woman 
resembled him more closely in character than any other 
human being, and he was more like her in features and 
expression than anyone else. Womanhood has never for- 
gotten this. 
NINTH STATION: HE FALLS 

Again he falls, and for a while lies prone on the rough 
ground. Our Lord came not only to save us; he came to 
offer reparation and expiation to his Father for our sins, 
lukewarmness, and omissions. So, as he nears Calvary, he 
falls in lowly worship, like the priest prostrate before the 
Altar on Good Friday, and he falls with the cross upon 
him. The cross weighs us down in humble worship before 
the throne of God. Therefore we begin Mass with the 
Confiteor, and the priest bows deeply as he acknowledges 
his sins before God, the Court of Heaven, and all his fellow 
worshippers. Our worship should include the spirit and 
practice of expiation. Expiation is one of the chief activities 
of the souls in Purgatory. We should begin that activity 
now. The Christian who has never known the meaning of 
penance and expiation has also missed the deepest experience 
of the spiritual life. When St Peter of Alcantara appeared in 
glory to St Teresa immediately after his death he told her 
that the exceeding joy he now knew was the reward for his 
life of penance. Expiation is the surest means for securing 
immediate entrance into heaven when we die. The Way of 
the Cross 1s the way of expiation. Those who follow it come, 
with Christ, to the state of final glory. 
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TENTH STATION: HE IS STRIPPED 

Only one Gospel, that of St Luke, omits the incident of 
the dividing of our Lord’s clothes among the soldiers, and 
only one Gospel, that of St John, tells in detail of one gar- 
ment in particular, the seamless robe, for which the soldiers 
diced. St John was profoundly sacramental; he had, too, 
the mind of a mystic, so for him miracles are always ‘signs’ 
—events that reveal something more than the power of the 
miracle-worker. In his Apocalypse John gives in detail 
another sight of robes—the great multitude in white robes, 
robes, so the angel guide told him, which had been washed 
white in the blood of the Lamb. Thus, the robes of glory 
are associated with the Passion. So, as we contemplate this 
scene in the Passion, and then look up to heaven, we see 
that Christ our Lord renounced his seamless robe that we 
might be clad in festal white, the robe of innocence and 
purity. He bought our robes with his. Then there is the 
meaning of the seamless robe as the sign of the unity of 
Christ’s Church, a meaning adopted by St Cyprian. The 
robe of Christ was too valuable to be rent; even the rough 
soldiers saw that, so it was to be a prize. The Church’s unity 
is a gift from the cross, and we should prize it, even as 
the great sacrament of the Passion, the Mass, is the sacra- 
ment of unity and the memorial of the Passion. 


ELEVENTH STATION: HE IS NAILED TO THE CROSS 

Our Lord is now nailed to the cross, Our Lord willed to 
be fixed to the cross, as a religious is bound to the religious 
life by the three vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience; 
Christ and cross become as one. It is the Crucified with 
whom we have to deal so long as this world lasts—the 
- Christ of mercy and of the everlasting intercession. So the 
cross is set up in every Catholic church, and there is the 
sign of hope for every sinner, and the inspiration for every 
saint. Think of the crowd watching the crucifixion—howls 
of derision, cries of blasphemy. But when the sacrifice of 
the Lamb of God is completed that same multitude leave 
Calvary beating their breasts in contrition and sorrow; a 
criminal in agony becomes gentle, penitent; a stern cen- 
turion is moved to confess: ‘Truly this is a son of God’. 
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The day will come when our Lord will be on his throne of 
judgment; let us seek him now on his throne of mercy. His 
feet are now nailed, so we knew where to find him; his 
arms are upraised in prayer for us outstretched in patient 
appeal and loving welcome. In a church at Florence a large 
figure on a cross stooped down to embrace a young knight 
who on that day, a Good Friday, had been about to kill his 
brother’s murderer. In deep sorrow the knight sought for- 
giveness at the foot of the crucifix. He is now a canonised 
saint. 
TWELFTH STATION: HE DIES 

In proclaiming his Mother’s universal motherhood our 
Lord has conferred on his dear ones his royal gifts. He says 
this brief complin: ‘Into thy hands I commend my spirit’, 
and then, with a loud cry of victory, dies. Soon a soldier 
will drive a spear into the still heart, and blood and water 
will stream through the open wound. Death has come to 
him who is the resurrection and the life. There was a rock 
once struck by the rod of Moses, and it yielded streams of 
fresh water for a people dying of thirst. Now the chief 
corner-stone is struck by the spear, and evermore there will 
flow from it the waters of sanctification by which we are 
cleansed from all sin, and the precious blood enriching us 
with the life of Christ and filling our veins with divine 
Royalty. At the foot of the Cross I too accept death, and 
unite my dying with the dying Lamb of God. Then I shall 
also be united to the Christ of the resurrection. My tomb 
shall also be the scene of resurrection; my spirit shall be 
in the keeping of God. Because Jesus died for me, my dying 
will be a ‘falling asleep in the Lord’, a sleep which has its 
awakening in light perpetual. 


THIRTEENTH STATION: HE IS TAKEN FROM THE CROSS 
The sacred body is now lowered from the cross, and the 
Mother of Sorrows receives it. Her face is lined with grief, 
but it is a face of holy peace. Her Son had fulfilled the desire 
of his heart and was now for ever the Saviour of the World; 
and she had accepted the Sword of Sorrow into the sheath 
of her heart. At the gates of Eden the cherub’s swords 
flamed in awful warning. Now those flames are quenched 
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in the heart of Mary, and the gates of Heaven are now for 
ever open wide. In the Holy Sacrifice the great Oblation 
is renewed, and when the body of Christ is brought to us 
from the altar, it is the body instinct with resurrection life. 
Jesus and Mary paid a great price for our communions. Do 
not let us forget this, and neglect the precious opportunity 
offered to us at Mass. ‘Behold the Lamb of God? the priest 
cries aloud from the Altar, and that Lamb of Sacrifice 
desires his rest—in your hearts. He desires to come; the 
priest is there to bring him to you, but only you can say: 

‘Even so, come, Lord Jesus. Come quickly.’ 


FOURTEENTH STATION: HE IS ENTOMBED 
The triumphs of the cross continue. The rich man Joseph 
of Arimathea, and the timid Nicodemus, face the incensed 
Pilate and win from him the gift of Christ’s body. Joseph 
gives that body a resting-place in his own private tomb, 
hewn out of rock in his garden. That tomb becomes the 
junction where death and resurrection meet; it shall con- 
found the plans of the High Priests, and is for ever a place 
of triumph. The very shroud-clothes shall witness to their 
inability to hold the body of Christ captive. The inscription 
over the tomb of Christ is this: “He is not here: He is 
risen’. Those words should be remembered at the graves 
of our dear ones, for ‘death is swallowed up in victory’. We 
lay the still body in the grave, but not there is the immortal 
soul. God is not the God of the dead but of the living: 
those who though dead to the world live unto God. Our 
faith teaches us to pray for those souls, to have Masses 
offered for them, to offer our suffrages for them. All that 
_speaks of souls wholly alive, the objects of love and the 
recipients of the divine mercies. We are in a great com- 
munion, Every Mass we offer has a conscious effect on the 
Holy Souls, comforts them and aids their entrance into 
heaven. We thank our Lord for his death and burial, for 
now we shall see at every grave the angels of Easter morn- 
ing, and we know that all who weep as the Magdalen did 
in Joseph’s garden, shall hear the word of sweet recognition, 
the greeting that shall give a joy never to be taken from us. 
Good Friday ends at the tomb, and there Easter begins. 
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THE REDEEMER 
AMBROSE FarRELL, O.P. 


: (): mount Calvary the side of the divine Saviour 


was transfixed. From that gaping wound blood 

gushed out, like a torrent, bounding forward over 
time, cleansing men’s souls, expiating their sins, and lavish- 
ing upon them the riches of salvation.” These words written 
by Pope Pius XII recall his famous encyclical in which he 
wrote, ‘on the Cross the Church like a new Eve, or mother, 
of all the living, was born from the Saviour’s side. Thus St 
Ambrose, speaking of the pierced side of Christ, says, “Now 
it is built, now it is formed; now . . . it is fashioned; now 
it is created. Now the spiritual house is erected into a holy 
priesthood.” ... By the blood which he shed on the Cross he 
removed the obstacle of the divine wrath and enabled all 
the heavenly gifts... to flow forth from the fountains of 
the Saviour for the salvation of men, and especially of the 
faithful. It was on the tree of the Cross, finally, that he 
purchased his Church.” 

This wonder was by our Saviour prefigured on the eve 
of his death, when at the last supper, ‘taking bread, he gave 
thanks, and brake, and gave to them, saying: This is my 
body which is given (sacrificed) for you. . . . In like manner 
the chalice, the new testament in my blood, which is being 
poured out for you (Luke 22, 19). 

In this sacred action our Saviour expresses his mind, that 
the Holy Eucharist should be a memorial of his death and 
a monument of his victory. This it could be because he him- 
self is the ‘espiatore di ogni colpa—the expiator of every 
sin’. 

Christ our Lord entered into the world as the fulfilment 
of all that the Jews of the Old Testament had been taught 
by their prophets to love, cherish, and expect. As the 
Saviour and Redeemer he came upon the scene as the 
realisation of their expectations and predictions, not only for 


1 Adhortatio Apostolica, ‘Menti Nostrae’, 23 September, 1950. 
2 Mystici Corporis, 29 June, 1943. 
3 Pius XII, Broadcast, Christmas Eve, 1949. 
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the Jewish people, the race of Israel, but for the whole of 
mankind. 

His future was foreshadowed by the divine arrangement 
of his birth, His Mother was instructed by an angelic visitor 
to ‘call his name Jesus’, which means Saviour, and that ‘he 
shall reign for ever . . . and of his kingdom there shall be 
no end’. His foster-father St Joseph, in his turn, received 
divine admonitions in preparation of his coming; he was 
to ‘call his name Jesus. For he shall save his people from 
their sins. Now all this was done that it might be fulfilled 
which the Lord spoke by the prophet? (i.e. Isaias). On the 
night of his birth, the angels’ message to the shepherds 
was, ‘this day is born to you a Saviour’. At the presentation 
in the temple the dim eyes of Simeon beheld him as a 
beacon of light and the ‘salvation’ of the world. 

St John the Baptist hailed him with the words, ‘Behold 
the lamb of God, behold him who taketh away the sin of 
the world’. (John 1, 29.) 

St John the Evangelist was later to write, ‘This is the 
Lamb which was slain from the beginning of the world’. 
(Apoc. 13, 8.) The power of this Lamb is such as to slay 
the lion, for the adversary the devil goes about as a lion 
seeking whom he may devour (cf. 1 Peter, 5, 8). ‘Ecce 
vicit leo de tribu Juda (Apoc. 5, 5). Indeed the Lamb him- 
self is a lion, because he is a glorious victor. He was led 
_as a lamb to the slaughter, a victim of sacrifice offered by 
himself, for the sins of the world.’ He is the ‘Lamb of God’, 
the priest and victim are divine. In the words of St Peter, 
he ‘bore our sins in his body’ (Peter 2, 24), ‘you were not 
redeemed with corruptible things . . . but with the precious 
blood of Christ? (id. 1, 18), and of St Paul, ‘you are bought 
with a great price’ (Cor. 6, 20). 

Christ our Lord spoke of himself as the good shepherd, 
and goes on to say, ‘I lay down my life for my sheep... . 
I lay it down of myself, and I have power to lay it down; 
and I have power to take it up again.’ (John 10, 15.) 

St Thomas, reflecting on the crucifixion, shows that there 
is no question of our Saviour being overtaken by an inevit- 
able disaster. ‘In order for Christ to show that the Passion 


4 cf. St Thomas in Joan. 
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inflicted by violence did not take away his life he preserved 
the strength of his bodily nature, so that at the last moment 
he was able to cry with a loud voice: and hence his death 
should be computed among his miracles. . . . It was also a 
subject of wonder in Christ’s death that he died sooner than 
the others who were tormented with the same suffering. . . . 
For as of his own will his bodily nature kept its vigour to 
the end, so likewise, when he willed, he suddenly succumbed 
to the injury inflicted.’ ° 

Our Saviour is uniquely the one and only Redeemer. He 
“s come to give his life a redemption for many’ (Mark 10, 
45). ‘Neither is there salvation in any other. For there is 
no other name under heaven given to men, whereby we must 
be saved’, as St Peter said. (Acts 4, 12.) 

This idea of redemption is essential for the understanding 
of Christ’s work. The warrant for applying this notion to 
his sufferings and death is clearly found in Holy Writ. It is 
implicit in the Nicene Creed: ‘Who for us men, and for our 
salvation, came down from heaven; and was incarnate by 
the Holy Ghost, of the virgin Mary: and was made man. 
He was crucified also for us.? In these words the very pur- 
pose of the Incarnation is affirmed. 

In an age when slavery was common, it was not unnatural 
that the condition of fallen man should have been perceived 
as a state of enslavement. Man was in the grip of an evil 
from which he could not extricate himself. He was bound 
hand and foot as a prisoner, and the forces of evil encom- 
passed him. Heathendom was a satanic empire of idolatry, 
immorality and every kind of corruption. Man under the 
slavery of sin instigated by the devil was like a man van- 
quished in battle by overwhelming forces, taken prisoner, 
and unable to free himself. The only way freedom could be 
won was by the payment of a ransom or price. Only one who 
was prepared to play the part of a kinsman could win 
deliverance, as it were by selling himself, as a substitute for 
the one held in fetters. 

Redemption signifies a deliverance gained by a kind of 
ransom or price. The price paid is the blood of Christ 
shed for us. He who pays the price is the Redeemer. Unlike 
5 Summa, III, 47, I, ad 2. 
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the fall of the angels, the sin of man is not irreparable, 
though condemnation and punishment befell our first 
parents with dramatic suddenness. Punishment follows 
rebellion against God, as surely and swiftly as guilt itself. 
‘Suffering and death are the penalty of sin: they are the 
compensation which the sinner must pay for the pleasure 
that he has taken in his evil deed.’® But only the voluntary 
acceptance of the ‘wages of sin’ associated with the will of 
God can bring deliverance. Both justice and love were 
offended by sin. The tragedy of sin was immediately fol- 
lowed by God’s love and mercy. The redemptive work of 
our Saviour was therefore not simply a requital of divine 
justice, but still more a drama of God’s love and mercy. 
‘God who is rich in mercy, for his exceeding charity where- 
with he loved us, even when we were dead in sins hath 
quickened us together in Christ.? (Eph. 2, 4.) 

Unredeemed man is a slave of sin, branded with guilt 
and loaded with a debt of punishment to be paid. He is 
powerless to make amends, or to do anything that will out- 
weigh the insult offered to God’s justice and love by his sin. 
For he is an enemy of God, and an outcast of creation. And 
by his sin the whole race of mankind has been contaminated. 
Sin has a certain infinity of evil, measurable only by the 
infinite majesty of the Person offended. The first sin em- 
bodied in itself all the wickedness and malice, of which all 
other sins are but a shadow. 

Yet God’s infinite love was not baulked by the inability 
of man to redeem himself. ‘In order that man, being born 
with original sin, might not have been made useless and in 
vain, God, from the very beginnings of the human race, 
had in mind a remedy to deliver him from frustrated exis- 
tence, to wit, the Mediator, God and man, Jesus Christ.’ 
‘Humanity had fallen corporately in one man, Adam; cor- 
porately it is raised up in one man, Jesus Christ.’ In him the 
human race is given a new Head, ‘and just as the sin of 
Adam recoiled upon all the members of humanity, so Christ 
renovates all his members in himself.’ ® 


6 Mary’s Part In Our Redemption, by Canon George D. Smith, p. 14. 
7 St Thomas, De malo, 5, 1, ad 1. 
8 Canon Smith, op. cit., p. 19. 
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Only a man could act on behalf of the human race, since 
only a man could himself undo the evil which sin has 
caused humanity. Yet no man was free from sin. God there- 
fore himself became man, in the person of his Son, and so 
made human nature his own. Here at last was one who 
could save humanity, because he was not only man but 
God. 

Since the Person who acted and suffered in the human 
nature of Christ was divine, all his acts were of infinite 
value, and alone capable of blotting out the guilt of sin, 
and of paying the ransom which sin deserves. By the Passion 
and death of Christ salvation was purchased for the world. 
He alone can be and is the Redeemer. 

‘To redeem, two things are required—namely, the act 
of paying and the price paid. For if in redeeming something 
a man pays a price which is not his own, but another’s, he 
is not said to be the chief redeemer, but rather the other is, 
whose price it is. Now Christ’s blood or His bodily life, 
which is the blood, is the price of our redemption, and that 
life He paid.’ 

Redemption, then, is a gesture of God’s love and mercy, 
expressed in sacrifice whereby satisfaction is made. ‘God so 
loved the world, as to give his only begotten Son; that 
whosoever believeth in him, may not perish but may have 
life everlasting. For God sent his Son .. . that the world 
may be saved by him.’ (John 3, 16.) 

The way of deliverance has been made available once 
and for all. Christ died even for the lost. But the fruits 
of redemption have yet to be appropriated, through the 
Sacraments, as a sevenfold river of grace, pouring from 
the sacred side of Christ crucified. 
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EASTER SUNDAY! 
Victor WHITE, o.P. 


Christ our Pasch is sacrificed, therefore let us keep the feast. 
1 Cor. 5, 7, 8 (Epistle for Easter Sunday) 


ASTER Sunday is not a feast day standing by itself. 

It is the culmination of a celebration which may be 

said to begin on Palm Sunday and which continues 
through Low Sunday and beyond to Ascension Day, and 
even to Whit Sunday and its octave. All this is the Pasch 
or Passover, which we call Easter. It is the Spring Festival, 
in a sense the New Year—the New Year not of our arbitrary 
calendars but of nature and of life, vegetable, animal, human 
and divine. 

Easter is the centre and climax of the whole Christian 
year. But in a sense it is not omly a Christian feast, nor does 
it originate with Christ or in Christendom. We know that 
the word Pasch or Passover is not a Christian name, nor 
originally it was a Christian feast: it is a Jewish name and a 
Jewish feast. By the time of Christ it had come to mean for 
the Jews principally a commemoration of their passage from 
the slavery of Fgypt to the Promised Land ‘flowing with 
milk and honey’. But originally it seems to have been even 
for them a Spring fertility celebration, and it was natural 
that their passing from slavery and death to freedom and 
life should be associated in the renewal of the life of nature. 
(This does not contradict the fact that many of their New 
Year rites, as related so graphically in Raphael Patai’s Man 
and Temple, were celebrated at the Feast of Tabernacles 
just before their rainy season, or that others took place at 
the feast of Purim a month before the Passover.) 

Our own name ‘Easter’ is in fact a very heathen name, 
and Easter used to be a heathen feast. According to the 
Venerable Bede it was the feast of Eostre, a Germanic god- 
dess of Dawn and of Spring—of new light and of new life. 
Some sort of celebration corresponding to our Easter seems 
to be the oldest and most widely kept of all the celebrations 


1 The substance of a sermon preached on Easter Day, 1951. 
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of mankind. Christianity did not invent it, but Christ and 
his Church have taken it up and given it a new significance. 

Researches in ancient history, anthropology, folklore and 
comparative religion have shown us how beneath all the 
many varieties of name, place, time, and detail there are 
constant similarities in the way in which these ‘Easter’ rites 
have been celebrated all over the world, but especially in 
lands bordering on the Mediterranean. We cannot help being 
struck by the similarity of many of them, not only with our 
Church ritual but also with the Gospel narratives of the 
Passion and Resurrection. 

Always they begin with what is technically known as a 
rite dentrée—a solemn opening of the proceedings in which 
the eventual victim and the participants enter into the holy 
place or city. It marks not only a change of location, but a 
sort of mental transition from a workaday to a ‘holy’ frame 
of mind—an initiation into a ‘mystery’. The plucking of a 
‘solden bough’ has become for us the most familiar feature 
of this opening ceremony which gives the entrée to the mys- 
tery, as according to Virgil it was the preliminary to the 
entry of Aeneas into the underworld. 

We can hardly fail to be reminded of our Lord’s entry 
into Jerusalem, nor can we suppose that the evangelists 
were unaware of the significance of the plucking of palm- 
branches to strew in his way. All this is re-enacted in our 
Palm Sunday procession, especially when it is halted at 
the church doors before admission is granted. 

The alternation of weeping and lamentation with 
rejoicing and exaltation is a constant feature of these cele- 
brations. We find a survival of them in the Book of Ezechiel 
where the prophet, to his indignation, finds the daughters 
of Jerusalem weeping for the Semitic corn god, Tammuz, 
outside the walls of the Temple (Ezech. 8, 14). Lamenta- 
tion for the departed life—whether called Tammuz, Adonis, 
Osiris or Baldur—was a universal custom in these celebra- 
tions throughout the Mediterranean area. So too a later 
generations of ‘daughters of Jerusalem’ weep for Jesus on 
his way to Golgotha. This mourning is renewed again in the 
Lamentations of our Tenebrae and the Reproaches of our 
Good Friday liturgy. 
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_ The extinguishing of old fire and light and the solemn 
kindling of new fire and light is almost equally common in 
these ‘Rites of Spring’. So our Lord in Gethsemani says that 
‘now is the hour of darkness’, and there is ‘darkness over the 
earth’ as he hangs on the cross. We notice too how very insis- 
tent are the Gospels that his rising synchronises with the first 
streak of dawn. The progressive extinguishing of the lights 
at Tenebrae and the opening of the Easter Vigil with the 
kindling of the new fire are familiar to us all. 

An agon, an agony or contest, is a usual event in these 
celebrations. Christ’s agony is in solitude in the garden, 
between his human will for survival and his divine will for 
the eternal life of mankind. Often too we find the pouring 
on the earth of blood and water as a life-giving ceremony— 
hence possibly St John’s insistence on the reality of the 
blood and water which pours from the side of Christ. For 
him and his readers this evidently had peculiar significance, 
as we can see if we compare his Gospel, chapter 19, verse 
35 with his first Epistle, chapter 5, verses 6 and 8. 

A phase of folly, buffoonery or ‘light-headedness’ is also 
frequently found in these Spring celebrations—we seem to 
have a feeble survival of this in our All Fools’ day. Often 
this consisted in a sort of blind man’s buff, or buffeting, 
which made a fool of the eventual victim—which victim, as 
we shall see, was the king of the old year. Indeed, the 
plausible suggestion has been made that our Lord was 
‘actually used for this purpose by the Roman soldiers when 
he was clad in a scarlet robe and crowned with thorns. We 
know from elsewhere that in the celebration of their Satur- 
nalia they used condemned criminals for this purpose (see 
_ Frazer, The Golden Bough, Vol. Ill, pp. 186ff). 

Then again there was often a solemn banquet of corn and 
fruit—the corn crushed into flour and baked into bread, the 
fruit (in southern countries usually the grape) crushed and 
fermented into wine. Among the Jews this was of course the 
supper of unleavened bread and a cup of wine, before the 
Passover, which Christ celebrates with his disciples and which 
in its turn is for us—at his command—the Eucharistic feast. 

The setting up of a felled tree—a pole, our maypole—is 
also a common feature of these rites. Often it served also as 
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a gibbet for the victim. Certainly in the time of Christ it was 
quite commonly in the form of a cross on which the victim 
was crucified. 

For the keynote of all this was the sacrifice—the death 
of the impersonation of the old year and the arising of the 
new. The ruling idea of all these old ‘Easters’ was the law 
which, we read, was announced by Caiphas (not, we remem- 
ber, because he was Caiphas, but because he was the High 
Priest for that year): ‘It is expedient that one man should 
die for the people, rather than that the whole nation should 
perish’? (John 11, 49, 50). This was the idea behind the 
sacrificial death as we find it everywhere. The old priest- 
king, or some substitute for him—it might be a human being, 
or sometimes an animal or an efigy—must be put to death 
if the food supply for the whole nation is not to perish, and 
the nation with it. All living things must die, but life itself 
must continue, and the life of man depends on the life of 
vegetation. The Priest-King which personifies it must die— 
‘weep for Adonais, for he is dead’—but the life-spirit which 
he embodies must re-emerge from the dead—‘The King is 
dead. Long live the King.’ 

So after the death there is the Treasure Hunt—the search 
for the new embodiment of life. This is almost always the 
task of a woman or of women, for she represents yearning 
nature which has been deprived of the living spirit, the life 
she had both wedded and begotten. In the old myths she is 
Ishtar, Isis, Aphrodite, Astarte, or in northern countries 
Frigga. Often there is a descent into the underworld: they 
‘seek the living among the dead’ (cf. Luke 24, 5). We can 
hardly fail to be reminded of this by the search by Mary 
Magdalen (not Mary Immaculate, but Mary the sinner who 
‘loved much’) and the other women for Christ on Easter 
Sunday morning—‘They have taken away my lord (Adoni) 
and I know not where they have laid him’ (John 30, 13). 
Perhaps we have a survival of this Treasure Hunt for the 
new life in some of our Easter games—notably in the hunt 
for the hidden Easter eggs. We are told that in medieval 
England there was a sort of treasure hunt on Easter Sunday 
for the Blessed Sacrament which had been hidden away since 
Good Friday. 
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Can we suppose that all these similarities are just coinci- 
dence? In the providence of God it could hardly be so, nor 
could it be so in the minds of the early Christians, whether 
they were Semitic, Greek or Roman, who must all have been 
familiar with these old pagan and Jewish rites. For St Paul 
it is quite clear that Christ is our Pasch. Must we then say 
that our Easter is no more or no less than the Jewish pasch 
or the pagan fertility rites? 

We can hardly fail to see that materially there is no very 
great difference between many details of our Catholic ritual 
and these old Spring rites, and they have many close parallels 
in the Gospel narrative itself. Our Lord himself seems to 
perform them quite consciously, not just as a ritual but in 
the hardest possible way of the prosaic reality of human self- 
sacrifice. But we believe he is not just an alleged embodi- 
ment of the life of nature, but true God and true Man in 
one Person; he is no mere personification of natural growth 
and decay, but the Word by whom all things were made. 
More obviously still he gives these old ‘Easters’? a new 
significance, just as St Paul sees that he gave it to the old 
Pasch. The aim of the old pagan rites seems to have been 
human survival. And for that reason these rites had to be per- 
formed year after year. The victim of this year, the old king- 
priest, was the victor of the previous year, and this year’s 
victor must be the victim next year. It is an endless, hideous 
repetition of annual ritual murder if the nation is not to 
perish. Macaulay has stated its inexorable law, in a verse 
which Frazer quotes at the beginning of his Golden Bough— 

The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain. 

But Christ dies and rises once and for all. St Paul formu- 

lates the law of the new dispensation in Romans 8, 9, 10: 


‘Christ rising from the dead 

dieth now no more; 

death shall have no more dominion over him. 
For in that he died to sin, he died once; 

but in that he liveth, 

he liveth to God? 


Not survival but immortality, a sharing in the eternal, 
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changeless life of God is now what is signified and effected 
by the paschal sacrifice. 

Christ died once. But annually at Easter, weekly on every 
Day of the Sun, his sacrifice and sacrament is renewed. It 1s 
‘the medicine of immortality’. The old rite is not destroyed, 
but fulfilled. Still the living corn is gathered, crushed into 
flour, and baked into bread, to be turned back again into the 
cells and tissues of our living bodies. Still the living grape 
is plucked, trodden in the winepress to be fermented and 
made into wine to make glad the heart of man. But now 
This is his body, This is his blood, and in our Easter Mass 
we have the culmination of a sacrifice and sacrament whose 
fulfilment is not in time but in eternity. For as Christ says, 
‘I will not drink from henceforth of this fruit of the vine 
until that day when I shall drink it with the new in the king- 
dom of my Father’ (Matt. 26, 29). But ‘he that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood shall have everlasting life: and 
I will raise him up at the last day... . As I live by the 
Father, so he that eateth me, the same shall live by me’ 


(John 6, 55-58). 


* & & & 
HERMITS 


Oswin Macratu, o.P. 


HE absence of hermits as a recognised and esteemed 
element in the life of the Church for the last century 


or two is an extraordinary phenomenon, for in other 
ages hermits have always been numerous and accepted. 
This 1s not merely that eremitical vocations are lacking; 
they possibly exist in numbers; but is in part at least to be 
attributed to the general attitude of suspicion with which 
the eremitical life is viewed. In the West there is no legal 
provision made for hermits in canon law, and the difficulties 
of a religious or priest embracing the eremitical life are 
practically insuperable. Spiritual writers rarely treat of 
eremiticism as a means or state of perfection, and it tends 
to be regarded as a thing of the past which has no place in 
the Church today. 
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There are, however, not lacking signs that this state 
of affairs may be passing away. The example of Charles de 
Foucauld and the spiritual personality of St Thérése of the 
Child Jesus are turning minds to the possibilities of the life 
of an anchoret, and many writings on the subject are begin- 
ning to appear. The French Vie Spirituelle for October, 
1952, published a symposium on the subject of Blessed 
Solitude, and the present article is merely a gleaning from 
the many valuable insights and opinions there expressed 
(especially from the article signed S) and an attempt to co- 
ordinate them. 

From St Thomas Aquinas, in the only place where he 
treats explicitly of the subject (II-IJ, 187, 8), solitude is a 
more powerful instrument of contemplative perfection than 
community life, on condition that the person entering it 
has already acquired a considerable degree of perfection, 
and that normally by some kind of community or social 
life. While two of the essential means of perfection of the 
religious life, poverty and chastity, are carried to an extreme, 
the third, obedience, is radically altered, in that actual 
obedience is no longer necessary; the solitary is led by 
the Holy Spirit. But he has perfect obedience in readiness 
of mind to obey (ibid, ad. 3). The difference between reli- 
gious life and eremitical life lies thus in this characteristic 
of liberty of spirit, which alone is essential, and to which 
the ever variable elements of solitude, simplicity of life, 

extreme asceticism and humility are secondary. 

The liberty of spirit sought by the hermit supposes an 
acquired perfection of the love of God and the neighbour: 
in other words it is far removed from a seeking of indepen- 
dence in order to do his own will, nor solitude in order to 
get away from men, but so that he may do God’s will and 
adhere to it more perfectly. False eremiticism, which merely 
seeks to shake off restraints, has been frequent enough, and 
has largely contributed to throw the life of solitude into 
disrepute; but wrongly, for true eremiticism is quite differ- 
ent. The genuine vocation to a hermit’s life will hardly 
look on it as a higher perfection, but as an unfortunate 
necessity presenting itself to him as an imperative demand 
from God, to be tested and submitted to advice and to the 
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decisions of authority, and eventually to be embraced with 
uncertainty and amid adverse criticisms and _reproaches, 
with great practical obstacles and rending of ties. It is an 
inhuman, or rather superhuman, means of perfection, the 
fullest practical acknowledgment of the claims of the super- 
natural and of God. 

Not a spirit of personal independence and a weariness 
with social life or the yoke of obedience, then, but a desire 
to be completely and immediately at the disposal of God, 
lies at the root of eremiticism. The New Law of grace is an 
internal and living one in the soul, and in its fullest develop- 
ment supposes that the individual is led directly by the 
spirit of God. While the Spirit will lead many along ways 
not so diverse from those of the less perfect, and incline to 
seek the will of God and union with God in the framework 
of some form of social life, and consequently in law and 
obedience to law, it is yet only to be expected that there will 
be vocations to a state of life in which God is the only or 
almost the only guide, and in which the intervention of 
human superiors and laws is kept to a minimum, and in 
which the only scciety is God himself. 

For all social life and its necessary laws involve limita- 
tions to individual ways of perfection which it will some- 
times be the good pleasure of the Spirit to transcend. It is 
therefore likely that, just as the normal and natural vocation 
to marriage is transcended by supernatural grace and gives 
rise to the state of consecrated chastity, so the natural social 
life of man will sometimes be transcended by a call to a 
state of solitude. This is a better state, in the same way that 
consecrated chastity is a better state than marriage, only 
because it means union with God. 

The eremitical life thus appears as an extreme means to 
the perfection of the contemplative life, and the ideal and 
norm of monasticism. All contemplative orders, and most 
others, tend to renew themselves in the course of history by 
a renewed contact with the eremitical life, and it has played 
its part as a temporary measure in the lives of many active 
saints. The only alternative summit presented is that of 
episcopal perfection, the fullness of contemplation over- 

owing in action, and the relations between this and ere- 
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mitical perfection would require a special study to them- 
selves. 

Supernatural grace and the possibility of contemplative 
union with God in this life lead us therefore to expect 
hermit vocations. But it is particular circumstances which 
usually determine their fulfilment. Religious life is intended 
to guard true liberty of spirit, and to make it easy for the 
many. But religious life itself does tend, like every society, 
to standardise itself and to multiply laws and to build up a 
framework that becomes a bond on spiritual liberty and 
produces an artificial spontaneity, one which acts only to 
obey laws and to conform to them. When the whole ten- 
dency of the world is to greater and greater standardisation 
and regulation of the individual, as well as to greater con- 
centration on active works, it is not surprising if desires for 
greater spiritual liberty and for conditions favourable to 
the contemplative life arise. In the genuine eremitical voca- 
tion it is not because the person is incapable of renouncing 
self-will in obedience that he seeks independence, but because 
only so can he serve Christ completely, as seems to him 
imperative. This problem is found in all the spheres of 
religious life. In poverty, where the actual poverty practised 
will be found (as in the case of Charles de Foucauld and 
the Trappists) to be insufficient to quench the thirst for 
having God alone for naked following of the naked Christ. 
In social and community life, where reputation, clerical 
and religious status, social and economic advantage and the 
organised world of the community seem to be a barrier to 
complete renunciation of all but God. In prayer, where 
even the organised choir office may seem to become an 
impediment. In obedience, which, though perfect and entire, 
seems to limit the calls of the grace of God. 

It is therefore evident that eremiticism is a different 
vocation from that of religious life, though it 1s one which 
may be expected to arise most often within religious life, 
especially in the monastic orders, or in those such as the 
Carmelites with a positive eremitical tradition. But for such 
a religious it is really a change of vocation, and one for 
which there is at present hardly any provision. It is a differ- 
ent and more exacting means of perfection, consisting cen- 
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trally in liberty of spirit, but with certain constant, though 
in themselves exceedingly variable, external characteristics, 
which will now be examined. 

The names of hermit and anchoret come from the idea 
of fleeing the world and seeking solitude. Yet the vocation 
to solitude can be fulfilled within a framework of community 
life, and under a strict rule of life and prayer, as among 
the Carthusians and Camaldulese. But for the true hermit 
or anchoret the solitude required is one which excludes social 
and regular community life. It is the full renunciation of 
all the social constituents of the personality: of reputation, 
the esteem of others, knowing and being known, giving and 
receiving, and is the constitution of a new social milieu: God. 
The hermit is thus essentially one who seeks to be unknown 
and forgotten. It is contradictory to set up as a hermit with 
the idea of being known as such and honoured for it. The 
very utility of the eremitical life to the rest of the world 
as a graphic sign of the demands of God depends on the fact 
that the hermits themselves do their very best to be unknown 
and despised. Solitude is the last liberation of the soul, when 
it is now free to serve God completely and directly, without 
concern for others. To be known, still more to be esteemed, 
is a limitation which prevents full liberty of spirit. Many 
things in the way of penance and prayer are possible when 
no one is there to see them and singularity has not to be 
guarded against. 

This solitude can take on many forms: the traditional one 
of the desert, still attractive by its very hardness and bril- 
liance; the solitude of hermits of woods, caves, mountains 
and lonely hermitages; that of those who seek and find soli- 
tude in the anonymity of life in a great city, or who find it 
in some abandoned and despised state of life like St Bene- 
dict Joseph Labre. There is no regular pattern: each is 
unique in his own way. But all must, in one way or another, 
be separated from the society of men and be alone with God. 

Since to be forgotten by men is necessary, humility is in 
a peculiar way the foundation of eremiticism. The hermit 
must take the last place. As such he has no position in the 
Church, as cleric or religious, at the risk of reconstructing 
the human milieu. He must only have God. Indeed the 
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hermit needs an alibi in order to set out to be a hermit. If he 
seeks a higher perfection than that of cenobite, or if he sets 
Out to save the world by his prayers, he will be a failure as a 
hermit. He must be liberated even from the good things of 
the social life of the Church and religious life, and not 
clothe himself with any other milieu than God. He will 
usually have to escape by an alibi: to embrace eremiticism 
by reason of some failure or check that seems to leave the 
way of solitude open as the only way out of a difficulty. 
The candidate for the desert is someone who seeks no posi- 
tion and no honour and is convinced of his own insufficiency. 
He will usually not lack those who assure him that he is on 
wrong track, and will most likely be regarded as a deserter 
by any group to which he has belonged. He can never be 
sure that he will persevere. He cannot emulate the feats of 
the ancient hermits, and may need even holidays from his 
profession, He may, like many hermits of the past, be led 
into some form of apostolic life after a period of retreat. 
It is a precarious and risky vocation, which deserves com- 
miseration and help from those engaged in a more stable way. 

The desire for God alone naturally leads to an extreme 
of the spirit of poverty, the product of the gift of fear. The 
mystical life of contemplation proceeds from the gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, and mounts from fear of the Lord to wis- 
dom. Its foundation is a supreme appreciation of God’s trans- 
cendent goodness in himself and to us, and consequently a 
‘refusal to rest in any created thing. Eremiticism carries this 
to the most extreme degree possible to an individual, and 
rejoices in the absence of all created supports for the per- 
sonality so that it may be forced to rest upon God alone and 
may be sure that it is doing so. The greatest simplicity will be 
sought in everything. The subjection of the body by penance 
will also be carried to a high degree, facilitated by the 
absence of witnesses. All the humility, penance, simplicity, 
stripping of creatures and adherence to God alone must be 
genuine and sincere, and in no way a performance before an 
imaginary audience or an heroic sacrifice for others. Other- 
wise it fails to attain its end which is total stripping so as to 
have God alone. It is easy to reconstitute what has been 
thrown aside. 
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The end and purpose of it all is to live with God in con- 
tinuous prayer. In the details of daily life and prayer the 
essential liberty of the eremitic state will necessarily manifest 
itself. In general anything like choral office will not serve, 
since it brings back community life. For though it is possible 
for hermits to live in groups and loose federations, it 1s 
contradictory to have a community of hermits. Nevertheless 
the hermit rejoins the community of the Church in God. 
In fact the purely solitary hermit is almost non-existent. His 
very contemplation forces him to perform some apostolic 
work for others with whom he comes into necessary contact. 
But again this is only a genuine product of his eremiticism 
if it is not sought and not wanted, and if God is only left for 
God’s sake. He will pray for others, but again not as if his 
prayers were better than theirs, but because he thinks that 
it is all he is good for. An eremitical vocation may often be 
the result of a subjective disillusionment and dissatisfaction 
with an apparently very successful religious or apostolic life: 
a realisation that the work being done is immensely imper- 
fect, that much harm is being done by the imperfection of 
the worker, and that the only solution is to take refuge in 
God who alone remains. There the priest or religious who 
esteems himself so unsuccessful can do no harm, and may 
do some little good. 

The eremitical life is therefore a genuine state of perfec- 
tion, though difficult to define and still more difficult to 
regulate. Its perils and risks are many. It seems necessary 
that it should be given some juridical status and some 
stability, if it is to be a state into which persons can normally 
be directed. In the past there have been—and indeed there 
still are—hermits making their profession to the bishop, and 
federations and groups of hermits under some kind of 
ecclesiastical supervision. The Carmelites and some others 
have their ‘deserts’? where a hermit’s life can be led under 
authority. The new canons for the Eastern Churches define 
a hermit as ‘a religious who, in accordance with the statutes, 
leads an anchoretic life, remaining in dependence on the 
Superiors of his Religious Institute’. It is also laid down 
that the laws for religious apply to hermits unless the con- 
trary is apparent from the nature of the case or from the 
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statutes of a particular Religious Institute (can. 4 and 313, 
4). In the definition of Religious in can. 1 no mention is 
made of common life as is done in the Western Codex. It 
is evidently on these lines that a jurisdiction for hermits 
could be worked out in the Western Church, should opinion 
become more favourable and vocations more frequent. Just 
as the notion of state of perfection has been extended to 
Secular Institutes on the active side, so may it be possible 
to extend it to include hermits with their peculiar needs. 
This will be a new and distinct species of state and perfec- 
tion, differing from the religious state in excluding common 
life, and from the Secular Institute in being contemplative. 

The practical possibilities of the development of eremiti- 
cal vocations are, however, severely limited by existing 
law and practice in the West. Though it is possible for an 
individual priest or religious to obtain concessions from a 
favourable superior to lead an eremitical life, this is very un- 
certain and unsatisfactory, and prevents the development of 
eremitical vocations in the clerical and religious life which 
is the traditional ground for them. The only alternative 
seems to be secularisation. For although the genuine voca- 
tion can do much to cultivate the spirit of solitude even in 
common life, and many can find their place in such orders 
as the Carthusians, any cenobitical solitude is never equiva- 
lent to eremitical. Only genuine actual prolonged solitude 
can bring the vocation to full fruition. This can hardly 
appear on any large scale within the framework of existing 
orders as an individual exception. Some sort of quasi- 
organised eremitical life, with some stability and a mini- 
mum of regulation is necessary. 

If this is to be possible it will be necessary to make the 
transition from the vocation of a religious to that of a 
hermit reasonably possible, a change which requires not 
merely a change of law but much more a change of general 
outlook on the subject among religious. 

Given the possibility of suitable initial vocations being 
drawn from among religious, it might then be possible in 
time to go on to the direct enrolment of hermits into a very 
great variety of groups and orders of hermits, whose 
anchoretical liberty would remain as intact as is reconcilable 
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with prudence, and who would lead their life under authori- 
tative supervision, with some not very detailed rule, and 
with the vows that give them stability of profession. Such 
groups would have to be small and various, lest standardisa - 
tion return. Many might arise under the aegis of existing 
Religious Orders or Third Orders: others under the inspira- 
tion of individual hermits such as Charles de Foucauld. 


A CENTENARY 


ST RICHARD, BISHOP OF CHICHESTER 
3RD APRIL, 1253 
From his Life written by Friar Ralph Bocking, o.p., who had been for 


some time his Confessarius; and from an anonymous writer in Capgrave, 
published within a few years of the saint’s death. 


AINT RICHARD, surnamed de Wiche, was born at 

Wiche in Worcestershire. His father was called 

Richard and his mother Alice. From his childhood he 
applied himself so diligently to learning as to excel in a 
short time all his school-fellows and others of his age. His 
elder brother, during his minority, was under ward, so that 
he came to his estate in great distress. Richard, pitying his 
brother’s case and being not able to help him in any other 
way, made himself his servant, tilling his ground and serv- 
ing him for a long time with much patience in the meanest 
and most laborious employments: by which means he so 
far gained his brother’s love and affection that of his own 
accord he freely settled by deed all his inheritance upon 
him. After this his friends proposed to him an advantageous 
match with a young lady with a good fortune, which was 
upon the point of being concluded when Richard, perceiving 
his brother on this occasion was uneasy and having repented 
of having made over his estate to him, desired him to be 
under no manner of concern; for as he had generously given 
up his lands to him, he would with the like generosity 
restore them again, and that if the young lady and her 
friends approved of it, he would resign her also up to him; 


1 The whole is taken from Bishop Challoner, Britannia Sancta. 
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for he assured him he had never so much as once touched 
her lips. He was as good as his word, and quitting all his 
worldly hopes, he betook himself to his studies, first at 
Oxford and afterwards at Paris, where with two other 
chamber-fellows he lived in great poverty, feeding all that 
time only upon bread and pottage. 

After he had made such progress at Paris in the liberal 
arts as to be judged worthy of the title of Master, he re- 
turned to Oxford, choosing rather to take that degree in his 
own country; to which he was shortly after advanced and 
for some time taught philosophy in that University. From 
Oxford, Richard passed to Bologna to study Canon Law in 
that famous University, where he remained above seven 
years, and became so proficient in that faculty that his Pro- 
fessor being hindered by his infirmities from continuing his 
daily lectures, could find no one so proper to substitute in 
his place as Mr de Wiche; who, for his part, behaved 
himself in that employ with so much wisdom and humility 
for above half a year, as to be highly praised and honoured 
by the whole University. The Professor would have 
detained Richard there, giving him his only daughter in 
marriage and all his worldly substance; but Richard, who 
was led by another kind of spirit, humbly declined the 
offer, and taking his leave returned to Oxford where he 
lived a most rigid and austere life, in labours, watching and 
other bodily mortifications; till by reason of the great 
opinion all had of his virtue and wisdom, he was unani- 
mously chosen as Chancellor of the University. 

The two most illustrious Prelates at that time in the 
English Church were St Edmund, Archbishop of Canter- 
_bury, and Robert (surnamed Grosstest), Bishop of Lincoln. 
These both at the same time (though the one knew nothing 
of the intentions of the other) made earnest suit to have 
Richard for their Chancellor, such was the esteem they had 
of his prudence and integrity. Richard gave the preference 
to St Edmund, and executed his office in such manner as 
became a saint. He was faithful in his charge, refused abso- 
lutely all presents, and was averse from all haughtiness and 
pride. He was perfectly just, affable, mild, modest and sin- 
cere, and all his words and actions were seasoned with a 
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certain unaffected humility and calmness. He stuck close to 
his holy Prelate in all his tribulations, and accompanied him 
in his exile. After Edmund’s death, Richard retired into a 
convent of the Dominicans at Orleans, where he gave him- 
self up to the study of Divinity and the reading of the holy 
Scriptures, till being made priest he returned to England 
to the care of the parish committed to his charge. 

Boniface, who had succeeded St Edmund in the Arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, obliged Richard to resume his office 
of Chancellor, and not long after, upon the demise of Ralph 
Neville, Bishop of Chichester, caused him to be chosen 
Bishop of that See. This provoked the King, because Richard 
had stuck so close to Edmund in his controversy with the 
King; and also Henry III would have his own favourite 
elected. But the Pope, having heard both sides, ratified the 
election of Richard and consecrated him with his own hands. 

Richard, in his return homewards, visited at Pontigny the 
sepulchre of his old master, St Edmund, already illustrious 
for miracles. Then coming into England, he found all the 
revenues of the See of Chichester consumed by the officers 
of the King. To his Diocese, therefore, he went bare and 
penniless, and there, living at another’s house and table, he 
diligently applied himself to the functions of his charge, 
often going forth to visit places in his diocese, and adminis- 
tering the sacraments to his flock. When he humbly 
demanded of the King the restoration of his goods, he was 
also repulsed with reproaches and injuries, which he suffered 
with wonderful patience. 

After two years, the Pope, by threatening the King with 
ecclesiastical censures, obtained for Richard his lands and 
other goods. So the man of God, now being seated in his 
episcopal chair, began to shine forth with all kind of virtues 
more illustrious than ever. He was most fervent in prayer 
night and day, liberal in alms-giving. His charity increased 
with his revenues, whilst his carriage, his speech and his 
behaviour became more humble. Whatever town or village 
he came to in his diocese, he always made diligent enquiry 
after the sick and the poor, and not only bountifully relieved 
them in their corporal necessities, but visited them in person 
to comfort them and to refresh their souls with the heavenly 
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food of his pious exhortations. His brother, to whom he had 
committed the management of his temporal affairs, told him 
his profuse alms had already exhausted his stock and that 
the revenues of his diocese were not sufficient for maintain- 
ing so great a multitude of poor. ‘Why, then’, said the saint, 
‘sell the plate which is for my table, for, thank God, I can 
eat out of ordinary platters as my father did before me, and 
drink out of a common cup: surely it is not just that we 
should eat and drink in silver and gold, whilst Christ is 
suffering hunger in the persons of the poor. Sell also my 
horse, and let the price be employed in succouring the poor 
members of Jesus Christ.’ Neither did he only feed the 
hungry, but also clothed the naked, and frequently with his 
own hands buried the dead. He founded likewise a hospital 
for poor priests, reduced through age, blindness or other 
infirmities, furnishing them with proper food and clothing 
that they might not be obliged to seek it by begging. 

The Almighty was pleased more than once to declare by 
evident miracles his approbation of these great charities of 
his servant. When the news was brought to Richard of a 
very considerable damage he had received by fire, when all 
his family was lamenting the loss, he alone was unmoved, 
and with pleasant countenance, giving God thanks, bade his 
people be of good courage, for that there was yet enough 
remaining for their necessities: ‘and perhaps’, said he, ‘God 
had punished us with this loss because we were not liberal 
enough, and therefore see that we give more bountifully 
for the time to come’. 

Richard was ever stout and constant in maintaining the 
cause of God, and the discipline of the Church, without 
- respect of persons, as he demonstrated on divers occasions. 
And yet even those offenders whom he was obliged to put 
under the censures of the Church, whenever they came to 
him, he treated with fatherly tenderness and wonderful 
charity. Whilst he was so mild to others, he was always 
severe to himself, wearing next to his skin, for mortification, 
a hair shirt, and sometimes a coat of mail. And as to his 
own kindred and relations, he would by no means advance 
them to spiritual preferments, for fear of being influenced 


by flesh and blood. 
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As to the spiritual functions of his ministry, it 1s not 
to be expressed with what zeal and labour he preached the 
word of God, both in his own and other dioceses. What a 
talent he had in treating with penitents and hearing their 
confessions; what pains he took in instructing the ignorant, 
in giving counsel to the doubtful, in encouraging the pus- 
illanimous; and, in a word, how he became all to all, that 
he might gain all to Christ. 

At length, by commission from the Pope, he undertook 
to preach throughout the Kingdom in order to encourage 
an expedition for the recovery of the Holy Land. He began 
with his own church of Chichester, and so proceeded along 
the coast till he came to Canterbury. Ten days before he 
arrived at Dover, he began to be ill of that sickness which 
was to be his last, yet he did not intermit his daily labours, 
but continued to preach every day, to hear confessions, 
administer confirmation, etc., as before; though his bodily 
strength was thereby almost quite exhausted. 

At Dover he took up his lodging in an hospital called 
God’s House, and there, at the request of the master of the 
hospital, he consecrated in the honour of his old patron, St 
Edmund, a church newly built, with a churchyard for the 
burial of the poor. Preaching on this occasion, he told his 
Auditory that from the time of his being made bishop he 
had always an earnest desire to dedicate, before he died, one 
church at least in memory of his aforesaid master, St 
Edmund. ‘And now’, said he, ‘I return thanks to my God, 
who has granted my soul the accomplishment of her desire: 
and as I know the laying down of this my earthly dwelling 
is at hand, I beg the assistance of your prayers to defend 
me in my passage hence.’ 

The following day being Sunday, notwithstanding his 
sickness and great weakness, he rose at his usual time which 
was early in the morning, and going into his oratory began 
to sing the praises of his Maker. At the time of Mass he 
was taken as it were with a fit, and his people were obliged 
to carry him back to his chamber. And now his first care was 
to prepare himself for his last end by the Sacraments of the 
Church. 

Mr Simon de Terring, his old friend, drawing near his 
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bed, the saint repeated to him these words of the Royal 
Prophet: I am rejoiced at the things that have been said to 
me, we shall go into the house of the Lord. And added that 
on the Thursday sennight he should keep a great holiday; 
which indeed was the very day he died, or to speak more 
properly, began to live. When he was asked what food he 
would take to support his weakness, he answered he wanted 
but one thing which was what St Philip asked of our Lord 
when he said: Lord, shew us the Father, and it is enough 
for us. 

In his illness he desired a crucifix might be brought him. 
‘And thou knowest’, said he, ‘O Lord, that if it were thy 
pleasure I would be willing to suffer all reproaches and 
torments, and death itself, for thee: and as thou knowest 
this to be the truth, so shew mercy to me, for to thee I 
recommend my soul.’ And as he drew near his end, he often 
repeated those words of the Psalmist, Into thy hands, O 
Lord, I commend my spirit; and those of the Church in the 
Hymn to the Blessed Virgin: Maria mater gratiae, mater 
misericordiae, tu nos ab hoste protege et mortis hora suscirpe ; 
begging to be defended from his enemy in the hour of his 
death by her prayers, which words he desired his chaplains 
_ often to repeat in his ears. 

At length, in the presence of many of his clergy and 
others of the faithful, he breathed out his soul into the hands 
of his Creator, to live with him for ever in his heavenly 
Kingdom, the 3rd of April about midnight, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age, the ninth of his episcopal dignity, and of 
our Lord’s Incarnation, anno 1253. 

A great concourse of people came to his exequies: every- 
one thought himself happy that could but touch his coffin or 
~ any of his garments. He was buried as he had desired in his 
church of Chichester, in a mean place before the altar of 
St Edmund, which himself had dedicated on the north side 
of the church. God, who in his lifetime had wrought great 
wonders by him, honoured him also after death with many 
illustrious miracles which brought people from all parts of 
England to his sepulchre. Which miracles being carefully 
examined, and juridically proved, he was canonised for a 
saint by Pope Urban IV anno 1262. 
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POINT OF VIEW 


HE occasional references in your pages to the 
eremitical life may strike some readers as unreal or 
escapist or, perhaps, for some, bitter reminders of 
an ideal impossible of achievement. They need not. It 1s true 
that few of us can imitate St Nicholas of Fliie in these days; 
and most of us have responsibilities which make it impos- 
sible, without a quite undesirable oddity of behaviour, to 
make unto ourselves hermitages beneath our domestic roof- 
trees. But there are in those very aspects of modern life 
which press hardly upon would-be seekers after solitude, 
elements out of which they can fashion a hermitage of the 
spirit, as truly as St Vincent de Paul found a cloister for his 
Daughters in the streets of Paris. 

Spiritual or intellectual isolation; drudge-work; uncon- 
genial associates; domestic difficulties, even dear domestic 
ties: if one feels hemmed in by them, cut off from the 
religious solitude one might seek if one were free, then make 
them your desert and your cell. The life led within those 
walls (precisely not made with hands, but by Providence, 
even, it may be, by one’s own follies or sins) can be more 
intensely solitary than at Camaldoli or the Chartreuse. And 
living that life, perforce utterly solus ad Solum, while 
playing one’s full part in the unseeing world, with charity, 
humility, and the rigorous exclusion of singularity, can 
demand as much of self-denial as the hermit’s fasts and 
vigils—and it is vastly less romantic. 

Seen steadily in this context, translated by each individual 
into the terms of the particular ‘desert’ he inhabits, eremiti- 
cal spirituality has a genuine relevance to our times and 
an application much wider than to the few who are able to 
find or create enclaves of physical solitude in our excessively 
cenobitical civilisation. 

‘“Tell me”, Gentilotto instantly said: “Why did you 
never go to the Trappists?” 

‘“Because I went to something worse, to something in- 
finitely, terribly more ghastly... .”? 

Readers of Hadrian the Seventh will recognise the pas- 
sage. We can all recognise its insight. SOLITARIUS 
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THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION! 


SEBASTIAN BULLOUGH, o.P. 


The publication on 30th September, 1952, simultaneously on both 
sides of the Atlantic, of this new edition of the Bible is without a doubt 
a most important event in the history of English biblical translation. 

It is the result of fifteen years’ work by a committee of American 
scholars, numbering thirty-two in all, assisted by an Advisory Board 
representing forty Protestant denominations in the United States, Many 
of the foremost biblical scholars of America have been concerned, and the 
story of their labours is one of remarkable co-operation between represen- 
tatives of almost every shade of Protestant opinion in the land. A Jew 
was on the committee of the Old Testament side. The New Testament 
had been published in 1946, and with it an interesting booklet describing 
the methods of work and the principles involved. Now the Old Testa- 
ment has been finished and the Bible published as a whole, but the 
corresponding book of introduction to the Old Testament was delayed 
until January, and this is the principal reason for the delayed appearance 
of this review, since it is obviously better to judge a translation in the 
light of the translators’ own principles, and the committee is to be 
congratulated on having made this possible. 

The Revised Standard Version (RSV) set out to be ultimately a revision 
of the Authorised Version (AV), or King James Version (KJV) as the 
Americans prefer to call it, of 1611, and to retain as much of the 
flavour of that version as the new principles allow. It was in 1870 that 
the Church of England decided to set about the revision of the text of 
the AV, and at the same time a group of American scholars were working 
in parallel. The result of these labours was the appearance in England of 
the Revised Version (RV), or as the Americans say the English Revised 
Version (ERV), the New Testament being published in 1881 and the 
complete Bible in 1885. The places where the American scholars 
diverged from the English were in each case recorded in an appendix. 
Certain matters of copyright prevented the appearance of the American 
text, with the English preferences in an appendix, until 1901. This text 
is known as the American Standard Version (ASV). In 1937 work began 
on the further revision which has produced the present text. 

First of all it must be understood that biblical study and research 
has progressed far during the seventy years since the RV was made, In 
particular our knowledge of New Testament Greek has been greatly 
illuminated by the discovery of contemporary papyri, and similarly our 
knowledge of Hebrew has been deepened (specially with regard to some 
1 The Holy Bible, Revised Standard Version. (Nelson; 30s.) 
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notably obscure words, and to shades of meaning in known words) by 
the study of recently unearthed inscriptions, ostraca (inscribed potsherds), 
and evidence like that of the scrolls discovered in 1947. In the New 
Testament field the work of Greek textual criticism has moved far from 
the position of seventy years ago, and these things are reflected, albeit 
in small details only, in the new text. Archaeological excavation in 
Palestine during the last twenty years has contributed to the elucidation 
of several passages in the Old Testament, and the article in the /ztro- 
duction on the subject is specially valuable. Similarly Palestinian 
Geography has made great strides in recent years. All these things have 
placed new tools in the hands of the revisers. Secondly, the scholars 
working on the RSV have been freer in their choice of words than were the 
framers of the RV. In 1870 the RV was to retain Elizabethan diction, 
only altering where improved knowledge called for a correction. The 
RSV has deliberately avoided all archaisms (even ‘thou’ except in the 
language of prayer), although shortlived neologisms have also been consis- 
tently eschewed. The result is a good, simple, literary English, with the 
fairly obvious good pedigree*of the AV, but without the obsolete words 
which have come to obscure its meaning. An example of a prose passage 
and a poetical passage, with the AV and the Catholic Douay (Challoner) 
text in parallel, might be useful: 


(1 Samuel (Kings) 24, 8-10) 


RSV 
Afterward David also 


arose, and went out of 
the cave, and called after 
Saul, ‘My lord the 
king!’ And when Saul 
looked behind him, 
David bowed with his 
face to the earth, and 
did obeisance. And 
David said to Saul, 
‘Why do you listen to 
the words of men who 
say, “Behold, David 
seeks your hurt?” Lo, 
this day your eyes have 
seen how the lLorp 
gave you today into my 
hand in the cave... .” 


AV 


David also arose after- 
ward, and went out of 
the cave, and cried after 
Saul, saying, My lord 
the king. And when 
Saul looked behind him, 
David stooped with his 
face to the earth, and 
bowed himself. And 
David said to Saul, 
Wherefore hearest thou 
men’s words, saying, 
Behold, David seeketh 
thy hurt? Behold, this 
day thine eyes have 
seen how that the Lorp 
had delivered thee to- 
day into mine hand in 
the cave... . 


Douay 


And David also rose 
up after him: and going 
out of the cave cried 
after Saul, saying: My 
lord the king. And Saul 
looked behind him: and 
David bowing himself 
down to the ground, 
worshipped. And said to 
Saul, Why dost thou 
hear the words of men 
that say: David seeketh 
thy hurt? Behold this 
day thy eyes have seen, 
that the Lord hath de- 
livered thee into my 
hand, in the cave.... 
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RSV 


Who has believed what 
we have heard? 

And to whom has the 
arm of the Lorp been 
revealed? 

For he grew up before 
him like a young 
plant, 

And like a root out of 

dry ground; 
had no form or 

comeliness that we 

should look at him, 

and no beauty that we 
should desire him. 

He was despised and 
rejected by men; 

A man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with 
priehc 7 - 


@ Or forsaken 


he 


(Isaiah 53, 1-3) 
AV 


Who hath believed our 
report, and to whom is 
the arm of the Lorp 
revealed? 


For he shall grow up 
before him as a tender 
plant, and as a root out 
out of a dry ground: he 
hath no form nor come- 
liness; and when we 
shall see him, there is 
no beauty that we should 
desire him. 


He is despised and re- 
jected of men; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief... 


> Or pains 
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Douay 
Who hath believed our 


report? and to whom is 
the arm of the Lorp 
revealed? 


And he shall grow up 
as a tender plant before 
him, and as a root out 
of a thirsty ground: 
there is no beauty in 
him, nor comeliness: 
and we have seen him, 
and there was no sight- 
liness, that we should be 
desirous of him. 

Despised, and_ the 
most abject of men, a 
man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with infirm- 
itVe 


© Or sickness 


The two passages quoted serve to show how close the new version is 
to the AV, and incidentally how close Challoner’s text often is to it. 
They also illustrate the use of footnotes for alternative renderings. 
Another important use of footnotes in the RSV is to indicate passages 
where the regular Hebrew text has been abandoned and another reading 

substituted. The ancient versions have frequently been used and this is © 
then noted, with the rejected Hebrew. For example on Zach. 14, 5 
‘him’, the note reads ‘Gk Syr Vg Tg: Heb you’, or on 14, 6 ‘Compare 
Gk Syr Vg Tg: Heb uncertain’. If a conjectural emendation is followed, 
as in Zach. 9, 1, ‘the cities of Aram’, the note reads ‘Cn: Heb the eye 
of Adam (or man)—Cn standing for ‘correction’, These critical notes 
are masterpieces of lucid compression. 

Some critical readings will perhaps be disputed, but emendations 
are used with considerable reserve. In general, it may be said that we 
have in this text a thoroughly reliable guide to the meaning of the 
original Hebrew as far as it has been ascertained, and similarly of the 
Greek in the New Testament. No form of prejudice has influenced the 
revisers (except perhaps the traditional Protestant rendering ‘wife’ in 
1 Cor. 9, 5), and the work has been approached with the spirit of piety 
as well as scholarship. The committee’s intention was to provide a text 
suitable not only for private reading but also for public reading in church, 
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and thus a dignified style has been maintained, directly related to the 
AV. No English reader need fear to find any idioms which he might 
regard as uncomfortably transatlantic. The spelling of ‘labor’, etc., is of 
course American. 

Messrs Nelson gave the book wide publicity before it appeared, and 
nearly a million copies were ordered even before publication, and this 
figure has probably been well surpassed by now. ‘The paper and printing 
are beyond reproach and lay-out of the type (in verse form for verse 
sections of the Old ‘I'estament) is pleasant to the eye. The strong cloth 
binding is chastely adorned and the paper jacket is of the graceful 
kind we have learned to expect from Nelson. 


% * * 
REVIEWS 


Tue Missionary Spirit 1n ParisH Lire. By the Abbé Michonneau. 

(Mercier Press; 12s. 6d.) 

The name of the author will possibly give people the impression 
that this book is dealing with ingenious devices, paraliturgy and the like, 
for running a modern city parish. In other words, they will quite probably 
think it is a continuation of the well-known book, Revolution in a City 
Parish. In reality, it is a book for priests and the priestly spirit in our 
modern town missions. Abbé Michonneau tells us he had his fears that 
priests reading his earlier book may have missed the main point, and 
persuaded themselves it was all a question of the right method. For the 
earlier book was meant to treat of the spirit rather than of method. T 
suppose this is a common form of escapism, to console oneself for one’s 
failures by attributing them to a wrong method, and to delude oneself 
that a change of method will put everything right. 

The present book is an appeal to priests to face realities. If all is not 
right with the Church’s apostolate, we priests must shoulder some of the 
blame. Why are the effects of our labours so limited? Do we lack 
priestly virtues, or do we grasp them imperfectly and fail to apply them 
to the right tasks? Father Michonneau recalls a saying of Cardinal 
Suhard: ‘We have too many administrators; too many administrators and 
not enough priests’. Can it be that many priests are zealous and active and 
pray, and yet are failing to do their first priestly work? 

First and foremost, we must be priestly. This is the first thing the 
faithful expect of us. They do not expect us to be business-men. But 
they do expect us to be ready any time to take a personal interest in the 
men and women in trouble who come to us for spiritual help or encourage- 
ment. The reason for this new book is to tackle this question realistically, 
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to help us to examine our consciences and see whether perhaps we may 
be considering the routine organisation of parish life more important 
than the genuine personal problems of our parishioners, of the larger 
community, or of the world. Nor must we mollify our consciences by 
simply not noticing these problems. It is part of the duty of a priest to 
see them. 

Fr Michonneau spends a whole chapter of his book on false zeal, on 
the various ways in which priests busy themselves and fondly think they 
have found an easy way to priestly success, There are the priests with 
new systems, the planners, the social-reform priests, the parochially- 
minded priests, the pseudo-mystics, and the pseudo-angelic priests, and 
the priests who bandy slogans. I dare say some of the types that Fr 
Michonneau depicts are peculiar to France, but we have other pseudo- 
apostles of our own. Fr Michonneau of course purposely makes carica- 
tures of them; but many of us will see some of our own illusions and 
weaknesses parodied in a salutary manner. 

After entertaining us, with an occasional dig, Fr Michonneau comes to 
the most valuable and practical part of his book. He answers the usually 
unspoken objection, that the forms of spirituality recommended to priests 
do not fit them for the apostolic parish life, by indicating ways in which 
these forms can be more fully adapted. Thus, instead of seeking for 
mortification by penances which have no direct relation to our work, with 
a little ingenuity we can find plenty of self-denial in our parish work. 
What could be more salutary and self-denying than taking on any work 
which needs doing, listening patiently to any who seek our help and 
encouragement, being good-humoured with the unreasonable, listening 
gratefully to criticism, being anxious to do better, preparing sermons and 
services, being punctual and reverent? These are a few of the extremely 
practical suggestions which, though we have always known that we ought 
to follow, it is so easy to neglect! A book of this nature seems excellent 
spiritual reading because it is continually putting before us the two pictures 
of what we are and what we have always known we should be. 

_ The author naturally offers us no substitute for set periods of medita- 

tion. He does however suggest the advisability of reconsidering our time- 
table in this matter. He and his colleagues find midday to 12.30 p.m. the 
best time, in the midst of their day’s work. He also suggests setting 
apart one day each week for spiritual quiet, preferably in a religious 
house, where one can write sermons, do spiritual reading, and in general 
refresh one’s soul for the coming week. They do it at Colombes, and 
the parish gets used to each priest being away from the parish on a 
certain day, and he is left undisturbed. 

Fr Michonneau thinks that our weakness is frequently much deeper and 
graver than might appear from his earlier caricatures. Many priests at least 
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give the laity the impression of lacking the theological virtues. We do 
not always speak and act and confer the sacraments with that deep sense 
of faith they expect to find. Where there is too much appeal for money, 
Fr Michonneau senses a lack of hope or real trust in God. Needless to 
say, his attitude to money has been much criticised by some of his French 
fellow-clergy, who think it lacks prudence. But he still maintains that less 
appeals and less interest in money always bring their own reward, even 
in the material sphere. The dropping of many fees, collections and 
appeals at his own church has actually led to a raising of their income. 

Another matter that Fr Michonneau earnestly contends for is the 
introduction or extension of community life among secular priests. He 
thinks that much of the lack of zeal and interest or knowledge comes from 
too much isolation. It is fear of this isolation which, so he thinks, is driving 
more vocations to the religious orders than to the secular priesthood, with 
the effect of a grave falling-off of secular vocations in France. It is hard 
to say how far all this applies in our own country. Not so many priests 
live alone in England as in France. It is, I believe, normal there for parish 
priest and curate to live apart. The general principle that priests should 
as far as possible co-operate, working in groups, is obviously a sound one. 
We might do well to consider whether it is possible to extend this in 
our own country. There are many works, e.g., courses of sermons, in 
which a group of priests can co-operate with great effect, if necessary 
by interchange of pulpits. 

This is certainly a book to be read by priests engaged in parish work. 
If in any matter there is not full agreement, there will always be much 
spiritual stimulation. H. Francis Davis 


Tue Rute or St Benepicr in Latin and English edited and translated 
by Abbot Justin McCann, Monk of Ampleforth. (Orchard Books; Burns 
Oates; 16s.) 

The original Orchard Series, which was designed to provide an 
accessible text, not only of the English spiritual classics and especially 
of the English mystics, but also of works such as the Imitation and the 
Introduction to the Devout Life, which had exercised a deep influence 
upon English spirituality, contained no edition of the Rule of St Bene- 
dict, which had formed so many of our spiritual writers from St Bede 
and St Anselm and St Aelred to Bishop Hedley and Abbot Butler and 
Abbot Chapman. The new series of Orchard Books has repaired this 
omission in generous measure, in this fine piece of scholarship by Abbot 
Justin McCann. An eighteen-page preface gives a lucid summary of the 
historical background and textual history of the Rule; the Latin text is 
given, not in the texfus receptus, but in a new critical text: where the 
‘late latinisms’ of St Benedict are toned down, the authentic text is 
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given in a footnote; the translation opposite the Latin text is a fine piece 
of exact interpretation; and there are forty-four pages of notes, most 
of them explaining the readings adopted or the translation given, a few 
dealing with doctrinal or historical matters. Some may be disposed to 
wonder whether so technical a piece of scholarship, so valuable to the 
student of the Rule, is quite what is required for the less specialised 
reader and the wider spiritual purposes which the Orchard Books are 
designed to serve. No one could have been better equipped than Abbot 
McCann to give us in a dozen pages the clue to the life organised by 
the Rule, and to elucidate in notes the evolution of Benedictine practice 
and observance and the principles of Benedictine spirituality, as Abbot 
Savaton of Wisques nas done with such succinct wisdom in the notes to his 
French translation of the Rule. But, as Abbot McCann writes, ‘the Rule 
needs little commendation and is best left to speak for itself’. It could 
hardly do so more lucidly and more objectively than in this edition. 
AELRED SILLEM, O.S.B. 


Tuis 1s Curistianity. By Robert Nash, s.y. (Gill, Dublin; gs. 6d.) 
The main criticism of this book is its title. A series of short essays that 
appeared originally in Dublin’s Suuday Press and which deal with more 
or less apologetic aspects of the Church should not claim such a title. The 
essays are pleasing but explanatory and defensive of what is demanded of 
Catholics today. Holy Communion is a ‘prescription from the divine 
Physician’—yes, indeed, but surely ¢/at is not Christianity. 
CP. 


‘THE CuHurcH 1n THE New Sociat Orper. By Emil Brunner. (S.C.M. 

Press;* 3s. 6d.) 

SociaL anp CuLTuraL Factors 1n Cuurcu Division. By C. H. Dodd, 

G. R. Cragg, Jacques Ellul. (S.C.M. Press; 2s. 6d.) 

Dr Brunner’s paper covers familiar ground. He maintains that the 
primary task of the Church is the Kingdom of God and not social 
reform. None the Jess it is the duty of the Church to resist the modern 
tendency to depersonalisation, and to do this Christians must work out 
the theology of the community. Dr Brunner commits himself to the 
extraordinary statement that ‘the Ekklesia is in no way an institution, 
an order’ which, unless the words ‘institute’ and ‘order’ are mere terms 
of abuse, does not harmonise with what he says about group and cell. 
Emphasis on the dynamic and indefinable can lead to quite as much 
distortion as exclusive preoccupation with the static. 

The small booklet on non-theological factors in Church division has 
no great intrinsic interest for the Catholic and will be of use only 


to those who have a special interest in the problems of Protestant divisions. 
Ian Histop, o.P. 
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NOTICES 


Fr Neit Kevin, realising how the familiar words of the gospels tend 
to get in the way of our accepting them as a real account of things seen 
and heard, has reconstructed twenty gospel scenes in Our oF NAZARETH 
(Clonmore and Reynolds; 9s. 6d.). He does make the scenes live; yet 
nothing could be more living, more moving, more full of the creative 
art of the poet than the gospels themselves and it is a pity that we are 
forced to such expedients as this. 

Sr BERNARD commented on the Qui Habitat, Psalm 90, during one 
Lent towards the end of his life (1153). He gave fourteen sermons to 
his brethren, and it was a happy idea of ‘A Religious of C.S.M.V.’ to 
to translate these as Lenr witH Saint Bernarp (Mowbray; 3s. 6d.). 
The translation is not so felicitous as the former volume on the Song of 
Songs, and the translator has made a selection of only fourteen passages. 
Nevertheless there are some lovely things about faith, hope, and truth, 
worthy of the great preacher. 


One Mernuop for continuing the results of the annual retreat is called 
‘A Monthly Spiritual Renewal’, Fr Franz Lakner, s.y., has produced 
A HanpsBoox or MonrHity Recouiection (Mercier; 7s. 6d.) to assist 
those who would do this seriously; it is perhaps as well that his final 
chapter is on the unification and simplification of the spiritual life, since 
all these methods are so liable to lead to complexity. 


Fr H. E. G. Rope has rewritten the history of the English College in 
Rome in a handy volume of 112 pages with several illustrations. The 
College began in the eighth century with the Schola Saxonum as a centre 
for the English pilgrims in Rome. But when England broke with Rome 
it became of far greater importance as a College of Martyrs, Certainly 
every English Catholic should have a veneration for the Vemerabile. THE 
ScHOLA SaxonuM, THE HospickE, aND THE ENGLISH CoLLEGE IN RoME 
(2s. 6d. from the College, or English booksellers), 

RETURN TO THE Founrain Heap contains the addresses of Cardinal 
Gerlier and others on the occasion of the Tercentenary celebrations of 


the Sister of St Joseph, Le Puy, France. It is to be had from the house 
of the Congregation at St Louis, Missouri ($3.00). 


EXTRACTS 


Tue Hory Faruer’s recent mitigations in the rule of the Eucharistic 
fast are of the utmost importance for the Christian life. Much will have 
been written about the new rule elsewhere. Here we would only point 
to the general trend of the Constitution Christus Dominus which intro- 
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duced them. It is clear that the main purpose of the new ruling was to 
facilitate Holy Communion in a way that should protect the Blessed 
Sacrament from the over-insistence on the awe and worship of the Real 
Presence. Awe and worship are certainly due to our Lord present under 
the species of bread and wine. But throughout the history of the Eucharist 
this awe has so often led people to neglect Communion in favour of 
worship that adoration tended to hold people aloof from the lifegiving 
food. Now the Holy Father insists that he is making these alterations in 
the law of fasting in order that piety towards the Eucharist should 
increase, and at the same time those who are in special need of the support 
of this spiritual food, such as the sick, the aged, the hard-worked, should 
more easily approach the table of the Lord. True piety leads to an 
increased love even more than to an increased awe. 


THe OFrictaLLy Orcanisep Hermits of the Church are the Carthu- 

sians, and to herald the establishment of the Order in America Review 

for Religious carries an article on them in its January issue. The author 

quotes from the words of Pius XI, ratifying their new constitution in 1924. 
For if ever it was needful that there should be anchorites of that sort 
in the Church of God it is most specially expedient nowadays when we 
see so many Christians living without a thought of the things of the 
next world and utterly regardless of their eternal salvation. . . . It is 
besides easy to understand how they who assiduously fulfil the duty of 
prayer and penance contribute much more to the increase of the Church 
and the welfare of mankind than those who labour in tilling the 
Master’s field; for unless the former drew down from heaven a shower 
of divine graces to water the field that is being tilled, the evangelical 
labourers would reap from their toil a more scanty crop. 


“Tue Community Lire of the Church is however just as necessary, and 
the Carthusians are in fact organised as a social body. Otherwise their 
life would tend towards the individualism characteristic of the later middle 
ages. This point is excellently brought out in an article in The Friends 
Quarterly Review (January) which claims “The New Devotion’ or “The 
Brothers of the Common Life’, and in particular ‘Thomas 4 Kempis, as 
Quakers before Quakerism. The author of the article insists that these 
men remained within the Church, but goes on to suggest that they acted 
in a different order of spiritual reality since the Church seemed to have 
failed—they ‘saw the powerlessness of the Church to lead men out of the 
gathering darkness’. Whatever the truth of this may be, it is certain that 
the Church as Christ-on-earth played little part in their spirituality. 
Fr Philip Hughes in his history of the Reformation has shown how this 
New Devotion served to dull the senses of the faithful to the effects of 
the break with Rome. It is not that the Devotio Moderna was false; 
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‘they sought to affect a thorough restoration of vital godliness—an inward 
reformation in the hearts of men. Their hope and their absolute trust 
was in God.’ It was only that it was not allowed to expand in union with 
the whole Church; it was the partial, spiritual life lived almost to the 
exclusion of the whole life of Christians. But of course it had its great 
possibilities if it were applied to ‘the whole Christ’. That is why this 
article is of particular interest, for the author claims the same possibilities 
for the modern Quaker: ‘Quakerism is not a substantive faith, but...a 
discipline within the Christian faith, as that faith is to be found in the 
life and teaching of Jesus in the Gospels.’ Now, if this were so and the 
body of the Society of Friends were like the group of the “Brotherhood 
of the Common Life’, then they may indeed become the vehicle of a great 
reawakening within the Church as was ‘Thomas 4 Kempis, whose work is 
second only to the Bible in the number of its printed editions. But all the 
time we must also stress that other part of the life of Christ on earth which 
was neglected by the brotherhood and which may perhaps be neglected by 


the present-day Quakers in their genuine spirituality. 


Cross anp Crown (December 1952) has an important article by Robert 
Ostermann on “The Sanctity of Human Love’ which is one of the elements 
in the common life of the Church most often omitted from theological 
treatment. 
We can see that it is possible for two people to meet, two mysteries 
confronting each other and awaiting some kind of revelation, and yet 
experience an incalculable anguish at the apparent impossibility of com- 
munication, of union; while all the time the flesh urges the efficacy 
of its contribution. This is the consequence if the order of knowing 
and loving in personal relationships is reversed. Our understanding is 
crippled by its impatience to ravish the promise of another’s soul. To 
this dilemma love brings the key; is the key. Now tender and merciful, 
submissive before this personal approach which respects the unimaginable 
privileges of self-hood, the soul is charmed to unveil its mysteries, and 
in turn it extends its love; perhaps at first timidly, with inexperience 
and sweet alarms, but then with increasing confidence and trust until 
a generous joy dispels every hesitancy. It is as if the soul recognises 
the other present in entirety, not as an inquirer or out of curiosity 
but as it were in an appeal emerging from its total self-presentation . . . 
person speaks to person. ... 
In the same issue Fr Seimer, o.P., shows how the Liturgy should be the 
centre of prayer, and yet how so often in the liturgical movement it has 
tended to restrict personal prayer. The article should be read in conjunc- 
tion with “Ihe Rosary and the Liturgy’ by Sister M. Albert, o.p., in 
Doctrine and Life (Feb.-March), where the two are shown to be com- 
plementary instead of inimical to one another. 


